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DESCRIPTION of WARSAW. 
[From Johnston’s Travels.] 


ete approach to Warsaw, oom the north, affords the 
most pieasing view of the city. It stands on a rising 
ground, on the south-west side of the Vistula; which, on as- 
cending, extends into a level plain, towards the south. The 
houses are old, clumsy, and irregularly built. Many large pa- 
laces in a state of neglect, and Gothic churches without spiies, 
fill up; together with occasional spaces, occupied by mean 
ath aad gardens. Passing through the town, the stranger 
is both pleased and distressed, at the contrast of huge piles of 
building mouldering into decay, and paltry hovels filled with 
Jews. The streets are narrow, badly paved, and without any 
“regular footpath; on each side is a broad kennel to carry o 

the rain. The houses are either of wood, as in the suburbs, or 
of brick, stuccoed to imitate stone. The principal houses are 
those of the nobles ; but most of them are abandoned by their 
once opulent and noble possessors, and now converted into 
hotels and shops. These Rogees are built extremely plain, and 
without any ornaments ; they are only conspicuous from their 
immense size. In the town there are forty churches, sixteen 
of which are monasteries or nunneries, The cathedral stands 
in the centre of the city: it consists of a lofty body, without 
tither spire or dome ; its interior is neatly decorated with pri- 
vate altars, and the seat of the late king. The other churches 
and convents are more heavy and ciamsy. All the churches 
are built with the gable end to the street, and some of them 
terminated at each corner with a lower square tower. In the 
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whole city, there are only five or six small spires, the highest 
Rot more than- two hundred feet. The largest and best built 
church iv Warsaw, is that of the Lutherans. It is of a circu. 
Jar form, surmounted with a large dome. The late king, 
though a Catholic, gave from his private fortune three hundred 
thousand florins towards building this church. From the gal- 
lery, at the top of the dome, we commanded a boundless pros- 
pect of the surrounding country. Nothing con be conceived 
more flatthan the surface of the country; the distant plains 
and forests seem to extend beyond the reach of the eye, and 
lose themselves in ether. The windings and sandy banks of 
the Vistula are seen, far from the east, majestically rolling on 
its course towards the Baltic, while its floating bridge undulates 
with every wave. On the north side of the river are the moul- 
dering ruins of the Praga, pointing to the unhappy Pole the 
horrors of the Russian massacre of 1794. On the opposite 
side of the river is the other part of the suburbs, called the 
Kraka—where, in former times, during the elective monarchy, 
the kings were chosen ; and which was often the scene of con- 
tention and wars. In the reign of the late king the new con- 
stitution of Poland was formed, and the monarchy became he- 
reditary in his family. ‘This has the worst and sieanest build- 
ings attached to the city, but it makes the most picturesque 
appearance, These wooden hats are built in a most irregular 
and straggling manner, each surrounded with orchards full of 
fine fruit trees. Through this part of the suburbs the road 
passes to the summer palace of the late king, situated abouta 
league from the city. Viewing the scite of the town from the 
top of this charch, the houses appear low and large. The 
scites are not extensive, but the number of gardens spreads its 
boundary beyond what the population should allow. Except- 
ing two tolerable streets, crossed at right angles by other two, 
with the houses closely built together, all the other parts of the 
town are divided into gardens, which vary in size, from a few 
roods, to four or five acres, They are all thickly planted with 
fruit trees, which gives the town the appearance of being 
placed in the midst of a Juxuriant forest. In this respect, War- 
saw appears even more singular and picturesque than Moscow. 
Such 1s a bird’s eye view from the Lutheran church. In walk- 
ing along the streets, an air of former grandeur every where 
arrests the attention, but now sadly divested of itsformer glory. 
In the principal street is the college, a large and not inclegant 
structure, at present shut up. The ancient palace of the 
Dukes of Saxony is now converted into a public school, where 
the students are well instructed in the various branches of li- 
terature, particularly the classics. jf 

The palace is a large square building, close to the river; the 
public rooms are few, but superbly furnished and ae ag: 
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whole’ was done under the immediate directions of the late 
king. In one small room were placed the portraits of his 
majesty George LILI. of Great Britain, the kings of France, 
Germany, and Prussia, who were contemporary with Stanis- 
Jaus. In the centre of this royal group is his own portrait. 
We next visited the summer palace of Stanislaus, situated on 
the banks of the river, about three miles from the city. The 
road passes through the suburbs of Kxraka, and enters into a 
beautiful avenue, divided by nine rows of trees, which termi- 
nate ina large circular'octagon, from which branch off eight 
other avenues, each, at a short distance, crossed by others, and 
formiog a kind of labyrinth, Oue of them passesa deep cut, 
made through a ridge of clay, on the top of which are erected 
elegant barracks for soldiers. Below this bank, in a seques- 
tered vale, and on the edge of a small lake, near to the Vistula, 
is the elegant and beautiful summer palace of the late king. 
All which the exquisite refinement of education, and. a chas- 
tened genius could invent, have been execated—no obsirusive 
Gothic irregularity offends the eye, no voluptuous indelicacy 
hurts the feelings; neither magnitude nor vain shew disgust 
the taste—all is elegance, simplicity, and perfection. ‘The 
house is small, and of an oblong form, between two narrow 
lakes, which wash its very foundation; from which it is some- 
times called la Maison de Bain. ‘Lhe rooms are beautifully 
painted and gilded—the pannels and doors are formed of ele- 
gant glass mirrors, and the floors inlaid with Mosaic work. 
About one hundred yards from the palace, in aretired grove, 
is situated the theatre, built partly from the model of Vespa- 
sian’s ampitheatre. The stage is divided from the audience by 
asiream of water, and was intended to represent the ruins at 
the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra; the whole is beautifully 
covered with the dark foliage of the surrounding trees. The 
part allotted to the spectators consists of a circular series of 
steps, the last row of which supported a range of statues, 
‘The whoie is uncovered, and the performance was usually ex- 
hibited in the afternoon. To behold a theatric exhibition in 
so retired and calm a spot, and under the cooling shade. of 
trees, must have afforded an exquisite treat to tle lovers of the 
drama. In an adjoining thicket was placed the concert-hall, 
where Pan and bis Sylvan train might have responsed to soft 
sounds of music. Such was this beautiful spot, planned and 
executed by the good Stanislaus, who, with short-sighted hope, 
promised himself a quiet and sequestered abode, in which the 
evening of bis life might have passed, and the pressure and 
turbulence of the government have been softened. This 
amiable prince beautified the environs of his capital from. his 
private fortune; and, while he expended itin adorning the 
public grandeur of the capital, his ungrateful nobles wrangled, 
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‘wad allowed their glorions independence to be subdued, the 
‘sceptre of the ‘realin to be broken, and the monarch to abdi- 
cate the throne, and end his days in a foreign ‘land. 


ws 








Anecdotes of the Dauphiness of France, Mother to 
Louis the Sixteenth. 


HE Dauphin had never ceased to lament the denth of his 


first wife, when he consented, for the welfare of France, 


to wed the present amiable subject of this anecdote, On the 
night of their marriage, as he looked on the toilette, and seve- 
ral other articles belonging to the deceased object of his tens 
derest affections, he could ‘not avoid bursting into tears. The 
Dauphiness said to him,“ Ath! Sir, seek not to conceal your 
‘sorrow ; think not that it can ‘possibly give me offence; on the 
weenie ¢ it proves tome what I may expect from sach a mind, 
should | be happy enough to deserve your esteem.” 

Her sitwation ‘with the Queen of France was truly embar- 
rassing. She could scarce refrain from trembling in the pre- 
sence of her mother-in-law, whose father had been dethroned 
by her’s. The thirti day after her marriage, according to court 
etiquette, she ought to wear the portrait of the king her fe- 
‘ther. Althongh rhe queen and ‘her daughter-in-law were on 
the best terms imaginable, yet it may easily be conceived how 
galling it mast be to the daughter of Stanislaus to see the'por- 
troit of the triumphant Augustus displayed ‘before her eyes. 
The day was almost at an end before any one‘dared'to cast an 
eye on it. The queen took courage, and said, “ Well, my 
dear, let us see your father’s picture.” “ O yes, mamma,” re- 
plied the Dauphiness,extending her arm'to her majesty ;” “ see 
what a charming likeuess it is.” It was the picture of Stanis- 
Jaus; and this delicate mark of ‘generosity was so highly ap- 
‘preciated by the king and queen, that they ever afterwards re- 
garded her with all the fondness and affection they would have 
accorded to a child of their own. 

During the last sickness of her husband she nursed him with 
the most assiduous care. The physician said to one in waiting, 
“ Who is that little woman thatis'so attentive tothe Dauphin? 
I wish [ could find such nurses.” When told who it was, Oh, 
oh!” said the doctor, “ I think I shall make some of our fine 
ladies ashamed of themselves, who pretend to have too much 
feeling to come‘nigh their sick ‘husbands, when [ tell them of 
the conduct of Madame la Dauphine.” 

She ‘fell a victim, however, to her extreme tenderness. As 
she never quitted the ‘pillow of her ‘husband the disorder on 


his lungs attained her own from the confinement of air ogy 
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his closed cortains: she survived bim but fifteen months, and 
died a memorable example of conjugal duty and affection. 

She was remarkable for a beautiful and exuberant head: of 
hair, otherwise she was pot much indebted to matuie for per- 
sonal attractions. The Dauphin took much pride in her hair, 
and to please him she wore it in ringlets avd of a prodigious 
length down her figure, thoogh then not the fashion at court. 
Ateer his death she had it cat of. Alady of quality observing 
to her that it was a pity, for though the fashion was singular it 
become her—* Him,” replied the Daupniness, “ for whom [ 
conserved its beauty is no wore, and | nolonger take any pride 
on it.” 





MR. CANNING’S SPBECH. 


7 \UR readers will, we flatter ourselves, be pleased with the 
' following admirable speech of Mr. Canning at Bour- 
deaux. Even through the medivin of double translation it 
impresses us powertully with the eleganve of his style, the dis- 
cretion of his opinions, and the conciliatory tendency of all 
the sentiments upon which he dwelt. 

The consal of his Britannic majesty, and the principal 
English merchants established at Bourdeaux, assembled to ce- 
lebrate, by a dinner, which took place at Bardineawx on the 8th 
of May, the presence in-ourtown of Mc. Canning, ambassador 
from the court of London to'that of Lisbon, and who, it is 
‘said, is about toerter into the British cabinet. That which 

articularly deserves attention ‘is the speech pronounced by 
Mr. Canning, when Mr. Pennell, the British consul, and presi - 
dent of the assembly, proposed the health of the honourable 
guest : 

“ Gentlemen,—However lively may be the desire which I 
experience of expressing, in adequate ‘verms, the semiments 
‘excited in me by the signa] and enexpected honour which you 
have conferred on me, as well by the splendour of :your hospi- | 
tality as the manner in which you'have received the mention 
of my name, this desire is, in my mind, opposed, and in some 
degree restrained, by the respect | owe to these of your noble 
and eminent guests, to whom the language 1 use rust necessa- 
tily be foreign. ‘This consideration ecourpels-me at least to 
limit the expression of my gratitude, whieh, however, my re- 
spect for you will not sufler’to be silent. 

“ 1 have not the presumption, gentlemen, to-arrogate to my- 
self the merit which your worthy president (the British con- 
‘su]) has wished to assign to me—that of having contributed 
to this satisfactory result of a 25 years’ contest (a happy re- 
‘sult, in which every feeling and-every heart exujts at this - 
ment, 
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ment,) unless by having constantly supported those. principles, 
by the operation of which alone such a result could have been 
obtained. 5 

“« | have not had the happiness of being actively employed 
in the councils of my country at the time when the war was 
terminated ; but | acknowledge myself flattered by your re- 
mempbrance of the feeble part which I bore in those counsels 
that led to that conclusion—a conclusion which France and 
England must equally applaud. 

** We have been for a long time at war with France; but 
was it with France, such as she is at present, or such as we 
hope she will continue?) No. It was with that France which 
no more resembled the France of the present day than does a 
body possessed by an unclean spirit resemble the same body 
when the spirit is removed. We made war upon France as 
moch for her interest as for our’s. We made war upon France, 
bat we bad a tacit alliance in the hearts and in the sentiments 
of all good Freachmen—an alliance which has contributed not 
less powerfully than our external alliances to the success of the 
war, and which has not only facilitated but sanctioned its re- 
sult. 

“ A vain apprehension or an unfounded calumny, could 
alone give rise to the belief that the partition or degradation 
of monarchial France could ever be the object of the British 
government. God forbid that the French nation, so naturally 
and so necessarily preponderating in Europe, should-have been 
etlaced from the catalogue of the great powers! We had felt 
apprehensions from her, when bursting from ber sphere she 
displayed afar the livid and ominous lustre of a comet, threat- 
eving an universal destruction ; but restored to the orbit as- 
signed to her by nature, and shedding a natural and beneficent 
hight, we hail her as a majestic and indispensable star in the 
great European system. 

“ Our opposition to France had not national enmity as its 
principle—it was no longer, as had been falsely imputed to us, 
a war against political opinions; it was a war of defence. Si- 
tuated in the midst of Europe, France could not be a prey to 
interior agitations and convulsions, without communicating to 
other nations the same calamities. Situated in the midst of 
Europe, her influence will be equally sensible in the tranquillity 
she will spread around her. At peace with herself, she dis- 
penses peace to the world. 

“ Such have been the sentiments of the British governnrent 
since | have been enabled to know or partake them—such have 
been the sentiments of the majority of the English people— 
such, | am persuaded, have been the sentiments of the thinking 
people of France, amid all the miseries they have suffered— 
such, certainly, have beeg the sentiments of Bourdeaux, or 
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has endured ond braved more in the good cause than any other 
town in France. . 

“ Buta few days have passed since I set foot in France, for 
the first time in my life: circumstances of a private nature 
have direrted me to Bourdeaux ; but if [ had had to choose a 
place, in which, by the relation of feelings, | would have de- 
sired to become acquainted with France and Frenchmen, I 
would have’ chosen the country of Montesquieu, the temple 
of Madaine, the town which produced a Deseze for the de- 
fence of Louisthe Martyr, and a Lynch to open the way for 
the restoration of his august race. 

“ Gentlemen, you have suffered much, and I perceive your 
sufferings are not yet terminated. Your commerce has not 
yet resumed its accustomed channel, but in this situation you 
are not singular. In England, and in the other parts of Eu- 
rope, an astonishing and almost unexpected change has taken 
place; a corresponding shock of temporary distress—tempo- 
rary, [am convinced, has been felt, but it will be removed by 
time. Commerce is the child of peace, but it is of a peace ar- 
rived at its maturity. 

“ You have suffered—France has suffered much. The de- 
luge of the revolution, which has inundated the earth, has 
hurried along with it men, things, orders, and institutions.—- 
These great destructions cannot be compensated. Far be 
from me that cold philosophy which in private calamities can 
see only the public good, or that undiscerning severity which 
imputes to nations its miseries as crimes. France, it is trae, 
has suffered beyond every compensation; but what motives of 
consolation does she not still possess ? 

“ Let her consider, that in the overthrow of her monarchy, 
ia the degradation of her clergy, in the alienation of her pro- 
perty, in the effusion of her purest blood, the heart, the spirit of 
the nation was not destroyed, nor ber means of energy sensibly 
diminished. What do I say? Her means are, perhaps, ia- 
creased. 

“ Providence draws good even from evil; ill befall man 
when he presumes to act on this principle! But the wonderous 
alchemy of God extracts from the impure mass of human 
crimes and passions unexpected blessings to humanity. 

** In the course of this frightful revolution, and of the mur- 
derous wars which followed it, the sovereigns and their people 
have received lessons whence they may draw a mutual advan- 
tage. Not only in France, but in the neighbouring countries, 
and in the farthest regions of the north, we behold the happy 
effects of this experience in the perfecting of ther political in- 
stitutions. Here, with the venerable edifice of your monarchy 
(which, thanks to Heaven! is re-constructed) have perished 
abuses, destroyed for ever. 

9 « The 
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« The career which had been closed by ancient prejudices’ 


is open to merit and totalents. Tolerance in matters of reli- 
gion is carried to a degree that might serve as an example to 
other states; and the spirit of ‘liberty isso generally diffused, 
that a legitimate and well regulated monarchy, of which itis 
the guerantee and restraint, cannot (should it entertain such a 
desire) destroy it, 

“ Should it entertain such a desire—but on the part of a 
king formed in the school of adversity, who has studied in 
Englend the principles and springs of a free constitution, such 
an attemptis not to be apprehended. This king, whose con- 
dact falsifies so odious a calumny, invented by bad faith and 
propagated by iguorance, inanifests that he has learned every 
thing that a private condition. could teach, and has Jost the re- 
membrance of every thing a king ought to forget. 

“ Knowing how to restore unanimity at home, be is not less 
anxious to tnaiptain harmony abroad ; and what nation can 
form another wish? Every one may exult in the memory of 
his warkke exploits ; but the general result of these great ac- 
tions will be the sentiment of mutual respect, which finds in 
the annals of past wars the most powerful motive for lasting 
tranguillity. 

“ ‘To assure the duration of this tranquillity, nothing can be 
more efficacious than the example of France and of England, 
I dare give security for England ; and, as for France, | hope L 
may flatter myself that the spirit of hostility, too long in ex- 
istence, is extinct, and willbe succeeded by a geuerous emula- 
tion in the arts of peace, and a brilliant reciprocity of commer- 
cial advantages. May Bourdeaux soon obtain her share in 
them! and may she long enjoy them! May those who risked 
all for their monarch on the memorable day, the 12th of March, 
taste the fruits of his re-establishment. Such is my prayer— 
such is that of every man in whom loyaliy is a principle, and 
devotion a virtue, 

“ Permit me, gentlemen, to unite all our wishes to the effeet 
in the health which [-have the honour to propose—To the Ci- 
vil and Military Authorities of Bourdeaux.” 





Melancholy Anecdote of William Holcroft, the eldest Son 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hotcroft, the Author of “ The 


Road to Ruin,” and many other Works. 
[From Hazlitt’s Memoirs of that Writer.] 
E this as it may, he was a boy of extraordinary capacity, 


and Mr. Lolcreft thought no pains should be — fox 
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his instruction and improvement. From the first, however, he 
had shewn an unsettled disposition, and his propensity to ram- 
ble was such from his childhood, that when he was only four 
years old, and under the care of anaunt at Nottingham, he 
wandered away to.a place at some distance, where there was a 
coffee-louse, into which he went, and read the newspapers to 
the company, by whom he was taken care of, and sent home, 
This propensity was so strong in him, that it became habitual, 
and he had run away six or seven times befere the last. Once, 
for instance, in 1785, when he was about thirteen, he had taken 
a little mare which belonged to his father, and went to North- 
ampton, where he was discovered by some respectable persons 
ig the place, and word being sentto Mr. Holeroft, he went 
down, and brought him home with him. On Sanday, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1789, he brought bis father a short poem ; a watch 
which had been promised as a reward, was given him; his fa- 
ther conversed with him in the most affection:te manner, 
praised, encoureged, and teld him, that notwithstanding his 
former errors and wanderings, he was convinced that he would 
become a good and excellent man. Bat he observed, when 
taking him by the hand to express his kindness, that the hand 
of the youth, instead of returning the pressure as usual, re- 
mained cold and insensible. This, however, at the moment 
was supposed to be accidental. He seemed unembarrassed, 
cheerful, and asked leave, without any appearance of desiga 
or hesitation, to dine with a friend in the city, which was im- 
mediately granted. Hethanked his father, went down stairs, 
and several times anxiously enquired whether his father were 
gone io dress, As soon as he was told that he had left his 
room, he went up stairs again, broke open a drawer, and took 
gut forty pounds, With this, the watch, a pocket-book, and 3 
pair of pistols of his father’s, he hastened away to join one of 
his acquaintance, who was going to the West Indies. The 
name of this young person was G . He was immediately 
pursued to Gravesend, but ineffectually. It was not discovered 
ull the following Wednesday, that he had taken the money. 
After several days of the most distressing inquietude, there ap- 
peared strong presumptive proofs that he, with his acquaint- 
ance, was on board the Fame, Captain Carr, then lying in the 
Dowos. The father and a friend immediately set off, and tra- 
velled post all Sunday night to Deal. Their information proved 
true, for be was found to be on board the Fame, where he as- 
sumed a false name, though his true situation was known to the 
Captain. He had spent all the money except 15l. in paying 
for his passage, and purchasing what he thought he wanted, 
He had declared he would shoot any person who came to take 
him, but that if his father came he would shoot himself. His 
youth, for he was but sixteen, made the threat appear incredj- 
ble. The pistols, pocket book, and remaining money, were 
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locked up in safety for him by his acquaintance. But he had 
another pair of pistols concealed. Mr. Holcroft and his 
friend went on board, made enquiries, and understood he was 
there. He had retired into a dark part of the steerage. When 
he was called, and did not answer, a light was sent for, and as 
he heard the ship’s steward, some of the sailors, and bis father 
approaching, conscious of what he had done, and unable to 
bear the presence of his father, and the open shame of detec- 
tion, he suddenly put an end to his existence. 

The shock which Mr. Holcroft received was almost mortal, 
For three days he could not see hisown family, and nothing but 
the love he bore that family could probably have prevented 
him from sinking under his affliction. He seldom went out of 
his house for a whole year afterwards: and the impression was 
never completely effaced from his mind. 





Character of Captain O'Reilly, of the Royal Navy. 


“7 es very distinguished officer died at Plymouth on the 
2d of May last. He has particularly signalized himself 
in many actions, and gallant enierprizes during the late war, in 
which he had been several times wounded, as first lieutenant of 
his majesty’s ship Surveillant, on the coast of Spain. His ta- 
lents were eminently useful, not only as aseaman, but as an en- 
gineer and artilleryman ; his unwearied exertions transporting 
cannon up the steepest mountains, erecting batteries, and sud- 
denly opening unexpected and destructive fires upon the 
enemy, added to his persevering and undaunted courage, and 
the inexhaustible resources of his intelligent mind, rendered 
him a most powerful auxiliary to the raw undisciplined bands 
of Spanish patriots, with whom he acted, and his glorious ex- 
ample contributed greatly to impress their minds with a gene- 


ral confidence in British officers, and universal admiration of 


our national character. Whilst employed on this desultory 
warfare, in the act of transporting cannon, he received a vio- 
lent contusion on the breast which broke a blood vessel, and 
otherwise internally injured Win, from which unfortunately for 
hiscountry and friends, he never recovered, 

At tie siege of St. Sebastian’s he commanded the seamens’ 
breaching batteries, a service arduous, laborous, and dangerous 
in the extreme, being under the hottest fire of the enemy’s 
works during the whole of that memorable siege ; here he was 
again wounded, but recovered sufficiently to’ be enabled to en- 
ter the breach at the last murderous assault. On the fall of 
this place, his distinguished services were rewarded with the 
rank of commander, and subsequently with that of post-cap- 
tuin. In battle he was cool, determined, ever fertile in re- 
sources, 
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sources, and always in the hottest of the fight; no danger 
could appal him, no difficulty could impede his career, or relax 
his energies, and his love for his country could only be sur 
passed by his enthusiasm, his valour, and zeal in her cause. 

In private life the genuine warmth of his friendship and na- 
tural amiability of his heart, rendered-him universally beloved : 
his hand was ever “ open as the day to melting charity,” and 
the voice of distress never appealed to him in vain. Of a-ge- 
nerous and noble nature, kins, conciliating, and affectionate, 
perhaps no man possessed the necessary requisites to insure the 
happiness of those around him in a greater degree than Cap- 
tain O'Reilly. lo him human nature has lost one of her 
brightest ornaments, and his country one of its most zealous 
and gallant warriors. Of bim may be said, as of the Chevalicx 
Bayard, he was a man, “ Sans peur, et sans reproche,” and 
among our national losses may be justly ranked the death of 


Captain O'Reilly. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 4. 


Case came under the notice of this court which our 
sporting readers ought not to be unacquainted with: 


HATCH @. NICHOL. 


Mr. Serjeant Lens moved for a rule to shew cause why the 
verdict for the defendant in this case should not be set aside, 
and anew trialhad. I[t was an action of trespass against the 
defendant, for hunting upon his premises after notice given tv 
abstain from so doing. ‘The case was tried before Mr. Justice 
Park, at the last Salisbury assizes, It appeared that the de- 
fendant was privcipal ranger of New Forest, and the trespas- 
proved on the part of the plaintiff was, that he and other per- 
sons were heard to halloo after the hounds, and drive them 
upon the plaintiff's premises. Several witnesses distinctly 
swore that the defendant had hoicked the hounds upon the 
plaintiff's lands, although he had not himself personally gone 
within the plaintiff's close. It was also proved that he had 
chided the whippers-in for not continuing the chase. The de« 
fence set up was, that the bounds were not solely the property 
of the defendant, but that they were a subscription pack, and 
that therefore he could not be personally answerable for the 
consequences. It was also os that he coald not controul 
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the hoods, they having parsued the game, end got upon the 
plaintiff's premises, before they could be drawn back. The 
learned judve at the trial was, however, of opinion, that the 
dogs had been incited by the hallooing of the defendant 10 go 
upon the plaintiff's preinises, and the act of trespass was main- 
tainable: but, contrary to his direction, the jary found for the 
defendant. 

Lord Elletiborough.—* The question might perhaps have 
been whether the hallooing the dogs was off or upon, for if he 
was hoicking the dogs off, it would be very different from his 
hoickibg them upon the premises; but as the evidence seems 
to be that the defendant had hoicked them upon the lands, 
hoickiny is'a trespass, because the dogs had obeyed his com- 
mands.”—Rule to shew cause granted, 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 1. 
JUDGE v. COx. 


THE plaintiff, a baker, in Harrow, brought this action to 
recover damages for an injury be sustained trom the bite of a 
dog belonging to the defendant, a lady residing in the same 
neighbourhood. ‘The witnesses stated, that at the t'me the de- 
fendant took the house in which she lived, the dog was on the 
premises, being recommended 4s an éxcellent ‘safeguard : in 
consequence of his fierce disposition fe was always kept chained 
during the day, and few persons even of the family dared to 
approach him. The plaimiff had been in the practice of go- 
ing to the house with bread, and had never annoyed the dog in 
any way. On the Ist of February last the plainuff, having de- 
Jivered his bread, was returning down an avenue, when an alarm 
was given that the dog had broken loose: the animal was, how. 
ever, for a time, secured by the defendant’s son, but again 
escaped, and following the plaintiff, attacked him with great 
fury, and very much lacerated the calf of his right leg. A 
medical gentleman deposed to the extent of the injury, wh ich 
bad confined the plaintiff for about six weeks to his bed, and 
besides this expence, he had been obliged to employ another 
person to aitead to his business, The counsel for the defen- 
dant contended, that the utmost pains bad been taken to con- 
fine the dog, bat in this single instance ineffectually, for it did 
not appear that it bad ever bitten any other person: it was ad- 
mitted that the disposition of the animal was fierce, but not 
more so than was necessary for the protection of the defen- 
dant’s property. Tt was further added that Mrs. Cox was un- 
acquainted wiih the temper of the dog.—Verdict for the plain- 


uff, damages 3dl, 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Westminster, June 7. 
LANCEY 0. —+—~ HUNTER, ESQ. 


THE attorney-general stated the case to the jury... The 
defendant was.a widower of large fortune; whose father, from 
the worth of his heart and the wealil of his purse, had received 
awong his friends the appellaiion of Sierling Hunter; at his 
deaih he bequeathed to the defendant a.fortone of not less 
than 15,0001. per annem, upon which be mainiained iwo splea- 
did establishments, at Kew and in Cavend.sh-square, 

lt appeared in evidence that the plaintiff was an accomplished 
lady,of high personalattractions, aged.28, duusdter of Mr, Lan- 
cey, mathematical professor at Greenwich Hospital school. The 
defendant was a widower, and a (gentleman of considerable 
fortune, aged 51, to whose daughter the plaintiff had been 
governess duriag her mother’s lifeume, to which situation she 
was recommended by the dady-of Dr. Maskelyne, actronen ner 
royal. lu 3884, the plaintiff, im ;consequence of delicate 
health, was obliged, at the recommendation of her siinieiane, 
to go to France with her own family, and during her residence 
on the continent, Mrs. Hunter died. ‘On her return to Enge 
lund, she ‘paid a visit vo ‘the defendant's family at Kew, .in coa- 
seqnence of a pressing invitation from Miss Hanter. Daring 
that visit the defendant made to her a tender of his affections, 
with his hand in marriage; and if she shoald ‘favour his pre- 
tensions by a reciprotal approbation, he proposed :to ‘solicit, 
without delay, her faiher’s consent to their anion.’ The plein- 
tiff acquainted ber father with this’ proposal, and'in afew days 
afterwards the defendant waiteti on her fathér, took a family 
dinner at Greenwich, declated bis’ semtiments m forns, dnd so- 
licned his consent to an udidn, fréai which he anticipated so 
mach felicity. The father of the paint remonstrated with 
him upon the inequnility ‘of the mutcin's’ but tlre defendant sand 
his pursuit was not monéy, but to obtain the object of his must 
tender affections. Mr. Lancey «at length consented to the 
match, and it was agreed that the marriageslrould be Solemnized 
&s Soon as the usual time ‘of mouming for the tate Mrs. ‘Hunter 
should expire. 

A correspondence then followed between the partieg, which 
continued untul the Gth of Jaly, 1815, when 1he match was 
abruptly bioken off by the defeadant without any assignable 
Motive. 

Mr. Scarlett addressed the jury at-considerable length in 
Mitigation of damages. 

Lord Ejlenborough summed up the evidence for the jury, 
who found a verdict for the piaiaufi—Damages 1500). 
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LIABILITY OF CARRIERS. 


MR. HOLT, the common carrier, and proprietor of the 
Axe loo, Aldermanbury, was sued in the King’s Bench for the 
value-of three mahogany chairs, damaged in their conveyance 
by waggon to Nottingham. Holt had stuck upon his premisés, 
as well as advertised, the usual public notice, not to be held 
liable for damage which furniture, looking-glasses, or other 
packages might receive, whilst on their passage; but this Lord 
Ellenborovugh held insufficient ; leaving it to the jury to say, 
whether H was probable this notice ever reached the agent or 
plaintiff, or whether there was reason to presume that it would 
have reached him with common care: if such should be their 
opinion, they would find for defendant: but if they should 
think the motice never did reach the plaintiff, then they would 
find for him. The jury, after retiring an hour, found for plain- 
uff, damages eight guineas. 





GLOUCESTER SPRING ASSIZES. 
GAM 0. MASTERS AND OTHERS, PROPRIETORS OF THE 
STROUDWATER COACH. 


THIS was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover the 
expence of having hired a post-chaise in December, 1814, to 
take bimself and another passenger by the same coach from 
London to Cirencester, the coach at the time of starting being 
loaded in a very dangerous manner. John Gardiner proved 
the places being taken, and a deposit made ; that the coach 
was loaded in a tremendous manner; that the coachman was 
intoxicated, that two people were with him on the box, and 
that the coach was 24 hours performing 90 miles, computing 
the travelling at not four milesan hour. Thomas Haigh con- 
firmed the evidence of the first witness, and that he (Haigh), 
on the coach starting, measured the luggage on the roof, which 
was 42 inches high. Joshua Thomas agreed in the statements 
of the two former witnesses, and proved that the coach was 
weighed at one of the gates on the road, and that it weighed 
three ton eleven cwt. Mr. Justice Dallas here expressed him- 
self satished with the proof; when the defendants’ counsel, 
being unable to make a defence, allowed a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with costs. 








SECRET POISONS. 
[From Beckman’s i listory « f Inventions.] 
& the year 1659, during the reign of Pope Alexander VII. 


it was observed at Rome that many young married women 
were 
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were left widows, and that many husbands died when they be- 
came disagreeable to their wives. Suspicion fell on a society 
of young women under the protection of an old lady whe pre- 
‘tended to foretel future events, and who had often predicted 
the death of certain persons to those who were interested ia 
such an event. By means of a crafty female their artifices 
were detected ; the whole society were arrested, and put to 
the torture ; and the hag, whose name was Spara, and four 
others, hanged. 

Perhaps less is here to be ascribed to the poison than to the 
effect of debauchery among a depraved people living under a 
debilitating climate. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that 
the infamous art of preparing and secretly administering va- 
rious kinds of poison was very extensively practised about the 
middle of the seventeenth century in Rome and Naples. I[n 
France, but more especially in Paris, that nursery of every 

- vice, it prevailed, if possible, toa much greater degree. About 
the year 1670, a woman of fashion, Margaret D’Aubray, wife 
of the Marquis de Brinviliier, began to make a distinguished 
figure among the votaries of vice and infamy. Her husband 
possessed a yearly income of 30,000 livres, and she broughe 
him an additional fortune of 200,000 livres. A needy adven- 
turer, of the name of Godin de St. Croix, who, as captain of 
dragoons, had formed an acquaintance withthe marquis during 
their campaign in the Netherlands, became, in Paris, a con- 
stant visitor at his house, where in a short time he found means 
to insinuate himself into the good graces of the marchioness, 
It was not long before the marquis died; not, however till 
their joint fortune was pretty nearly dissipated. Her conduct 
in openly carrying on this amour induced her father to have 
St. Croix arrested, and sent to the Bastille. Here he got 
acquainted with ao Ltalian of the name of Exile, from whom 
he learnt the art of preparing poisons. After a yeat’s imprison- 
ment, Sainte Croix was released, when he flew to the marchio- 
ness, and instructed her in the diabolical art, which he used 
to practise, in order to better their circumstances, She assumed 
the appearance of a nun, distributed food to the poor, nursed 
the sick in the Hotel- Dieu, and tried the strength of her poisons, 
undetected, on these helpless wretches, She bribed one Cinau- 
see, Sainte Croix’s servant, to poison herown father, after ine 
troducing him into his service, and also his brother, and endea- 
voured to poison her sister: a suspicion having arisen that 
they had been poisoned, the bodies were opened, but for that 
time the parties escaped detection. Their villainous practices 
were brought to light in the following manaer, 

* Sainte Croix, when preparing poison, was accustomed 
to wear a glass mask ; but as tins happened once to drop off 
by accident, he was saffucared, and found dead in his labora. 

9 tory. 
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tory. Government caused the effects of this man, who bad 
no’ family, to be examined, and a list of them to be made 
out. On searching them, there was found a smal] box, : ta 


which Sainte Croix had affixed a written request, that, after hig. 


death, it might be delivered to the Marchioness de Brinvillier, 
or in case she should not be living, that it might be burnt, 
‘This request was as follows: “ bhumbly beg that those into 
whose liands this box nay tall will do me the favour to deliver 
it into the hands only of the Marchioness de Brinvillier, whe 
resides in the Street Nouve St Pael, as every thing it contains 
concerns her, and belongs to trer alone ; and as, besides, there 
is nothing in it that can be of use to any persom except her: 
and, ia case she shall be dead before me, to bura it, and. every 
thing it contains, without opening or altering any thing: and, 
if order that no one may plead ignora.ce, Ll swear by the God 
whonr [ adore, and by all that is mostsacred, that I advance 
nothing bat what is true. And if my intentions, just and reas 
sonable as they are, be thwarted in this point, | charge their 
consciences with it, both ia this world and the next, in order 
that [may unload mine, protesting that this is my last will, 
Done at Paris this 25th May, in the afternoon, 167¢@. De 
Sainte Croix.” Nothing could be a greater inducement to have 
it opened than this singular petition; and that being done, 
there was fontid in it a great abundance of poisons of every 
kind, with labels, on which their effects, proved by their experi-« 
ments on animals, were marked. When the marchioness 
heard of the death of her lover and instructor, she was desirous 
to have the casket ; and endeavoured to get possession of it 
by bribing the officers of justice; but as she failed in this, 
she quitted the kingdom. Shaussee, however, remained at 
Paris, laid claim to the property of Sainte Croix, was seized, 

and imprisoned, confessed more acts of villainy than were sus- 
pected, and was, in consequence, broken alive on the wheel 
in 1673.” 

The marchioness fled to England, and from thence to Liege, 
where she took refnge in a convent. Desgrais, an officer of 
justice, was dispatched in pursuit of her; and, having assumed 
the dress of an abbe, contrived to entice her from the privi- 
leged place, which, as Professor Beckmaa very justly observ es, 
« fy) ly had conectoted for the ‘protec tion of vice.” Awong 
her effects was found a confession, and a complete catalogue of 
all her crimes in her own handwriting; she was taken ta Paris 
convicted, and on the 16th July, 1676 publickly beheaded, and 
afterwards burnt. 


Graat, 
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Grant, the Irish Robber. 


HE following remarkable account has lately been received 
from Dubliu: A person generally known by the name of 
Captain Grant, whose extraordinary endowments rendered him 
competent to achieve much good or evil, after having escaped, 
by means which appear miraculous, from various gaols, was 
some time since lodged in that of Maryborough, the capital of 
the Queen’s county. Here he repeatedly told the sheriff, as 
well as the numerous persons whose curiosity induced them to 
visit him, that he would elude their vigilance, in defiance of 
every exertion they could make. The discovery that he had 
cut his irons nearly through, leaving only sufficient remaining 
to keep them together, and the substitution of others of sin- 
gular weight and thickness, did not appear to disconcert him: 
he laughed at the zeal of the officers of the detachment, which 
had induced them toaake lodgings opposite the gaol, as a mea- 
sure of increased security, ‘The night after the immense irons 
were put on him, he cut through them, and through: these ef 
twenty-two other men, charged with capital offences; aad,’ 
rushing forward at their head, knocked down two soldiers sta- 
tioned in the passage, then the turnkey and his assistants, and 
opening the door, the key of which they had seized, knocked 
down two soldiers who were at the outside of it, and taking 
their arms, as he had done those in the, passage, ran down the 
street with six of his associates, crying “ stop thief,” ‘till the 
darkness of the night rendered pursuit useless.’ On the first 
alarm in the prison, a man confined for debt ran into the pas- 
sage, and shut the iron gate, by which means the flight of six- 
teen of the felons was prevented. The escape of Grant was 
almost immediately proclaimed through the country by his de- 
predations, The night after he carried off Mr. White’s coach- 
horses from Scotswrath, between Montrath and Abelaix; he 
commitied a robbery near Waterford, sixty English miles dis- 
tant; and returning with nearly equal rapidity, plundered the 
house of Mr. Horan, close to Maryborough, of every article of 
value, as is his general practice. He is sometimes numerously 
attended, and on other occasions only by one or two. He 
observes, that he never broke into any house, but that he walks 
into all, which is literally the case ; for he depredates at night- 
fall, when persons are off their guard, and by the time his ba- 
siness is accomplished darkness favours his escape. At one of 
the houses lately visited by Grant, attended by twelve men, well 
armed, the cuptain amused himself at the piano-foite, whilst 
tea was preparing, and his associates were packing up all the 
things they conceived worth carrying off! 


Vou, 36. 4F Answer, 
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Answer, by ¥. Salicr, of Broddhembnry, 10 W. Bickbam's Charade, inserted 
January 15. 


“ARHOSE who in virtue would excel, 
Should always spend their SUNDAY well, 


& Similar answers ‘have been received from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
schoul; Pérer O'Callaghan; of Payhembury; Tristram Whimsey, of Awlis. 
combe; Philomath, of Weston Zuyland; HKugenio, and Philander, of Taunt. 
ton; J. P, of West. Chinnvek ;' Hilarius; W. L. of Okeford Fitztpaine; 
J. Crofts, of Yeovil; J, P. of West Chinnock; J. Biddiecombe, of .Long 
Sutton; S, Alford, of Chawley; Primtose, of Taunton; T. C. G. of 
Bridport’; atid’ W. Isaad, of Truro. 


_-——_—-__ — —_t— 














Answer, by F. Crofts, of Yeovil, to T. Castle's Charade, inserted January 15. 


OW dear the LAND on which we dwell, 
Oft will you hear the sailor tell, 
In this your first [ see; 
When vernal winds have dried the ground, 
Employment forthe RAK is found, 
Which, must your second be. 


*t* We Have received the like answer from Eugenio, and Philander, of 
Taunton; J. ‘Tucker, Cornworthy-schuol; J. Newland; Carchine Caines, of 
Charminster; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; W. Scantlebury, of Landrake ; 
P. O'Cailaghan, Payhembury ; T. Whimsey, Awliscombe; J. P. of West 
Chinnock ; S. Alford, Chawley; J. Hawkings, Tywardreath ; R. Cuming, 
Modbury; and J. Saiter, of Broadhembury. 





CHARADE, dy I, Petvin, near Glastonbury. 


Y first, a worthless thing, 
Jvin’d to a well-known measure ; 
My whole doth often sing ; 
ve seen it with much pleasure. 


It is a well-known bird, 
Its name I hope you'll tell ; 
His notes I’ve often heard; 
Sagacious youths, farewell! 





REBUS, dy Eugenio, of Taunton, 
we numerous troubles round us rise, 


And sorrow fills our breast, 
Comfort benign my first supplies, 
And peace and heavenly rest. 


Where, with my next, the first presides, 
Respect is justly due; 

And may its precepts ever guide 
Our words, and all we do! 


Oh never may my dreadful whule 
Be found in us to dwell! 

Tis maddening passion uncontroul’d ; 
Its origin is Hell. 


6 POETRY. 








Coldridge. 
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THE MOMENT’S GONE FOR EVER. 


AS moments past! how quickly fled? 
Unvalued and unheeded spent: 
Like fancy’s visions o’er the head; 
Gone with the thought on trifles bent, 
Fast fleeting time! how little prized! 
Thy true worth estimated never! 
Thy vast importance how despised! 


Tho’ when thou’rt gone—ttiou’rt gone for ever. 


Ah memory! scanty is thy store, 
Collected from time’s rapid fight ; 
Retlection chides it is not more, 
Yet on it thinks with fond delight. 
Yes, memory! thou canst pleasure give, 
If virtud bless’d the past—else, never— 
But sorry, sadly as we live, 
Weeps on the moments gone for ever. 


The scenes of life, from childhood’s houts, 
How oft by fancy brought to view! 
Each dear impression’s svothing powers, 
That waken feeling’s sigh anew. 
Lov’d, cherish’d thought of happy days! 
Can ouglit from thee reflection sever? 
No! no! still sadly will it please 
To dwell on moments—gone for ever! 


Sweet friendship hail! the past by thee 
To present moments lives endear’d; 
Thy balm has set the bosom free, 
Thy smile the gloom of. sadness cheer’d. 
May days to coime prove friendship kind! 
No tender tie of fondness sever; 
And hope support the feeling mind, 
That sighs uti moments gone for ever. 


J. CHAPPLE. 
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To my dear Infant, who died May 9, 1816, aged fourteen Months. 


Y darling babe! first pledge of love, 
Now glitt’ring in the realins above, 
Feasting on angel’s joy ; 
Why should my throbbing bosom beat? 
Why pant to wrest thee from the seat 
OF bliss without alloy ji 





Methinks I hear the Heavenly choir 
Resound the harp, and strike the lyre 
To welcome thee on high ; 
Methinks I see thee borne along 
Thro’ myriads of the holy throng 
To a, azure throne 
Who claims thee for his own 
While notes of triumph warble thro’ the skye 


Yet there are hours when nought can quell 
Pangs I endure, but cannot tell 
From retrospective ken; 
Hours when the brightest summer sun 
[s.eheerless as November noon, 
And nature smiles in vain : 
Oh! how my ears with rapture rung 
To hear tby lisping artless tongue 
Thy little wants express, 
How did I watch thy infant feet 
Pace round the room from stat to seat, 
And with delighted gaze 
Build hopes of future days, 


And breathe a pray’r my hopes may mect success 


‘Those halcyon moments now are fled, 

Nor can ihe countless tears I shed 
Cause them again to be— 

‘The rosy lips'so often press’d, 

The sparkling eyes so often bless’d, 
No more will smile on me; 

Yet while this aching heart shall beat, 

Thy lov’d remembrance will be sweet, 
*Till reason’s self decay,— 

And tho’ thy sacred relics rest 

*Till God reanimates the blest, 
*Tis with a ** certain bope” 
That God will raise them up 

To life eternal in the “* realms of day.” 


Bridgwater, May 24, 1816. 


Sherborne, May 4. 
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LOVE AND POETRY. 


HEN Poesy, fair nymph divine! 
First form’d the wildly warbling line, 

Of all the maids that throng’d around, 
And listen’d to her magic sound, 
Sweet Love alone in silence hung, 
With thrilling rapture on her tongue ; 
Alone the secret charm she felt, 
And at her shrine devoted knelt ; 
When, catching Inspiration’s fire, 
With soothing sweetness swept the lyre, 
And, guided by her sister’s lay, 
Thus taught the Muse to sing and play : 
Then to their blended pow’rs belong 
") he rapt, the glowing charms of sung! 


United thus, from early time, 
The poet learnt the touch sublime. 
While one inspir’d the art to sing, 
Fair love divinely tun’d the string, 
And warbied, as each accent stole, 
The melting music of the soul. 


G, M. BUTT. 





